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FKEFACE 



That Science has a philosophy is well known to all 
who have any proper conception of what is meant by the 
theory of Evolution. In the following pages that doc- 
trine is assumed as already virtually established. The 
main conception which it is their object to set forth is 
itself an illustration of the progress of ideas from the 
indefinite to the definite, for it has been hinted at by 
thinkers in all ages, whije later ones have approached it 
till they have almost had it in their grasp. The develop- 
ment of it into its full breadth and universality, taking 
that to be possible, might be called a larger integration 
of thought or knowledge than has ever yet been evolved. 

Instead, however, of regarding the evolution theory as 
" a philosophy of creation (already) carried as far as the 
human mind can penetrate," this essay makes the at- 
tempt to take still another step. Neither does it accept 
any limitation, hitherto set, of the field, or of the possi- 
bilities, of scientific investigation ; on the contrary, it as- 
serts the domain and the future achievements of science 
to include The All, in a larger sense than ever before 
claimed. 

That which is presented as The Ultimate Generaliza- 
tion has the merit of being grandly simple — so exceed- 
ingly simple that to minds not entirely divested of their 
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original superstition it may appear inconsequential. Yet 
simplicity is the characteristic of great truths, and this, 
if it be one, will be found to have consequences of the 
utmost importance. 

In the way of apology it should be explained that on 
account of various unfavorable circumstances the work is 
unavoidably too much condensed, and otherwise imper- 
fect, to do anything like justice to many of the ideas ad- 
vanced. It is the first, crude attempt to establish the 
new (yet old) conception, and the writer is only able at 
present to bring together some general masses — ^the large 
lumps, so to speak — of evidence in its favor. For the 
same general reason there are some statements that must 
appear dogmatic; they are so written, not because dog- 
matism is expected to have any influence, but with a 
view to suggest as much as possible in addition to what 

is said. 

The cry of " Eureka " has been too often made by 
self -deluded thinkers. However it may be in the present 
instance, the qualified and candid reader will not fail to 
perceive that the supposed ultimate induction is placed 
for support upon a field of evidence which in extent is 
absolutely universal, and that it is confidently trusted 
to the future progress of science for its fate. 



THE 



ULTIMATE GENERALIZATION. 



The method of careful, systematic, and ^he nature of 
thorough generalization or induction is the ^«»^^™"***^°"- 
method of modern Science, as distinguished from the vari- 
ous methods — analytical, introspective, and deductive — 
pursued by Speculative Philosophy. In its nature this 
process is the discovery of the one in the many — of unity 
in variety — of one characteristic in a plurality of different 
things — one explanation for a number of occurrences 
— one motive in various deeds — one cause in a variety of 
effects— one substance under many forms — one genus 
in more than one species — one law in many diverse 
facts ; it is the inclusion of the special under the gen- 
eral, and of the general under that which is more gen- 
eral. 

What is meant by the conception of an ^^ , ,^,^. 

•^ ^ ^ The ideal Ulti- 

ultimate ^ generalization is, then , a universal- ™*-J^®"®'*^^" 
ization — an induction that covers every tiling 

1 Ultimate in the sense of being tlie last and liighest point to be 
attained in tlie ascending progress of science — the movement to- 
ward larger and still larger inductions. Of course there is no limit 
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unity apparent in all other unities — a generalization 
of all other generah'zations — a one thing common to 
all laws and facts, exemplified and illustrated in 
everything we know — a one absolutely universal fact 
present in every other, in the same sense that the 
characteristic of the genus is present in every species 
of that genus. 

The beginning of science in any department is the 
period of small or narrow generalizations ; but as know- 
ledge increases — as more and larger departments are 
Tendency to large brought Under investigation— they bccomo 
GeneraiizationB. ^j^jg^ q^ more iuclusivc, and thus the tend- 
ency to large inductions has become very strongly 
apparent at the present^time. " In the present genera- 
tion, " says a German professor, " the several physical 
sciences have entered into the closest organic imion: 
physics and chemistry, along with mathematical astron- 
omy and geology, have been blended into a new science 
— the history of the development of worlds; palaeontol- 
ogy, systematic botany, and zoology have been joined 
in a united science of organisms, the physiology of 
plants and animals becoming coalesced in universal 
biology; the boundary between the organic and inor- 
ganic aspects of nature is being ever more and more 
obliterated, and out of the several natural sciences a 
single, uniform, universal natural science is being con- 
structed." 

Science, moreover, has already arrived at some of 

to the generalizing process, or to the number of minor generaliza- 
tions. Its universality y too, has a new and very large meaning ; for, 
though every law is universal — that is, extends wherever in time 
and space its domain or subject-matter extends — ^yet the domain of 
this includes all domains, and iti^ universality is equal to those of 
all other universals together. 
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the most important miities. Among them are — the 
nebulous condition of matter as the origin q^^^ inductioni 
of all cosmical bodies and movements; a^^^a^yeaciied. 
the atomic constitution as common to all material sub- 
stances ; the idea of motion as the unity of nature in all 
forms of force ; natural selection as a common mode of 
origin and conservation in the characteristics, physical or 
mental, of all vegetal and animal species. Herbert Spencer 
has given us the perception of likeness and unlikeness as 
the oneness of all mental processes ; the rhythmic cycle 
of action and reaction as the constitution of all move- 
ment ; force or the persistence of force; as the one 
cause existing in all causes ; and evolution and disso- 
lution as the summing up of all phenomena in one com- 
mon movement, tendency, end, or purpose. 

These are all genuine inductions. They rj^^j^^ vaudity. 
may be taken as thus far the most extended 
reaches of science ; and be considered as already accept- 
ed, or soon to be, by the generality of scientific men. 

Mr. Spencer has gone farther and put forth -^^ spencer'i 
his conviction of an unknowable Absolute as ^^ ^^^' 
the final unity underlying all things, and manifesting 
itself by the persistence of force. 



Now, taking Mr. Spencer as the repre- Test of great m- 
sentative of Science, the first inquiry to be fi^S?**"*^" 
raised in this essay is. Whether the Unknow- 
able thus placed by him at the bottom of things, and to 
which, as he conceives, every line of investigation conducts 
us, is a true ultimate generalization ; or, if not, is there 
any other of the great inductions above named that may 
be so considered ? 
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Test of the un- CompariiDg the Unknowable with the 
knowabie. definition that has been given, let us ask, Is 
the Unknowable present and exemplified in all we know ? 
Is the Absolute illustrated by the Relative ? Does every 
fact and class of facts furnish an explanation of what is 
meant by the Absolute or Unknowable, as every species 
exhibits the genus, as all falling bodies illustrate gravi- 
tation, or as every organism exemplifies evolution ? An 
aflSrmative answer to such questions is absurd. All that 
can be said by those who hold the view of Mr. Spencer 
is that from every fact and class of facts can be drawn, as 
they believe, an evidence — not illustration — of the un- 
derlying and unknowable Absolute. 

The Persistence of Force is considered by Mr. Spen- 
cer as the obverse side of the truth that the unknowable 
Absolute is itself persistent ; and so defined may perhaps 
be looked upon as akeady just disposed of. But aside 
from any connection with the Unknowable, it is still 
deemed by him the largest of all truths. In his own 
language, "this being the ultimate truth which tran- 
scends experience by underlying it, so furnishing a com- 
mon basis on which the widest generalizations staiid, 
these widest generalizations are to be unified by refer- 
ring them to this common basis." ^ In regard to this, 
Firet test of ^^^j ^^ ^^7 inquire. Is persistence offeree 

For^!^^*'^ exemplified by the vertebrate and inverte- 
brate forms of structure in animals ? or by 
the pitch and timbre, melody and harmony of sounds ? 
Not in the sense that has been defined ; we can only say 
it is present in these as their ultimate cause, as matter, 
solid or gaseous, is present as the material without which 
they could not be produced. 

1 First Prinkpks, Am. Ed., p. 398. 
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But it is held by Mr. Spencer that matter „ ,\ . , 

•^ - ^ ^ Second test of 

is known only through experiences of force; |^J^®*®°*^® °^ 
or, in other words, is a manifestation of it, 
force being the more inclusive term. Yet it is as true 
that force is known only through matter as that matter 
is known only through force ; for force cannot be con- 
ceived as affecting us, or acting in any way except as it 
is conveyed by bodies or atoms of matter. He himself, 
in treating of ultimate ifleas, and attempting to show the 
incomprehensibiUty of both matter and force, asserts the 
equal importance of each. His words are, "Matter is 
known to us only through its manifestations of force ; 
our ultimate test of matter is the ability to resist ; ab- 
stract its resistance and there remains nothing but empty 
extension. Yet, on the other hand, resistance is equally 
unthinkable apart from matter — apart from something 
extended."! If in another place ^ he apparently con- 
tradicts this by saying that the conception of matter " is 
built up of experiences of force," while " experiences 
of force, are not derivable from anything else," it is 
equally correct (or incorrect) to reverse the statement, 
and say the conception of force is derived, as just shown, 
from experiences of matter, but experiences of matter are 
not derivable from anytliing else. Still further, the per- 
sistence of force cannot be proved without assuming the 
persistence of matter. The experimental evidence is 
that the amount or quantity of force remains, under vari- 
ous forms, always exactly the same, as measured by cer- 
tain units of force. And " the units of measure from 
which all others of any exactness are derived are units 
of linear extension. From these, through the medium 
of the equal-armed lever or balance, we derive our equal 

1 First Prin., pp. 58, 59. 2i6., p. 169. 
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units of weight, or gravitative force." ^ But units ol 
linear extension can be relied on for exactness only by 
assuming that the material unit — the rule, meter, or scale 
used in practically applying them — ^remains unchanged 
in its size and form ; for if it vary in either of these — if 
it become larger or smaller in size, or shorter and wider, 
narrower andlonger, curved or twisted, in form — there 
is no exactness, the proof is uncertain ; for which reason 
the best instruments of measureirffent are made from the 
most unvarying materials. Ultimately the test of all 
other units comes to be the recognized material stand- 
ard unit of length, which is assumed to constantly retain 
its size and form. Tlie assumption tlms made is then a 
double one ; it is not only that the quantity of matter in 
the rule or unit finally appealed to has remained un- 
changed, but also that, in the absence of any force to act 
upon it, it has retained its form ; that is, that the matter 
composing the unit, besides being persistent in its quan- 
tity, hjpassive or forceless. The cohesive power hold- 
ing it together is supposed to be relatively unviirying, 
and the still underlying assumption is of a sometliing 
held together which of itself is passive, and incapable of 
changing its form. If it be said this does not show that 
matter must persist, the reply is that the only experi- 
mental proof of tliat is the persistence of its gravitative 
force ; and the reliability of this evidence finally depends, 
as just explained, on the assumption that matter does 
persist. If it still be said that to assume the persistence 
of matter is to assume the persistence of the force mani- 
fested by matter, the reply is again, by a reversal of 
terms, that to assume persistence of the force manifested 
by matter is to assume persistence of the matter which 

1 First Prin., pp. 186, 187. 
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manifests it. The persistence of matter is therefore an 
assumption qnite as primordial as that of the persistence 
of force. And the reasonings used by Mr. Spencer (see 
"First Principles," pp. 177, 178, 167, 188) to show that 
persistence of force is the primary, unprovable assump- 
tion, are equally good, with a change of terms, to show 
that persistence of matter is such an assumption. Per- 
sistence of force is accordingly no more the one fact 
present in every other than the persistence of matter is 
such an ever-present fact ; while the generalization con- 
templated is one that shall include, and be exemplified 
in, both of these great persistences. 

Does the double law of Evolution and rj^^ ^ Bvoia- 
Dissolution, which Mr. Spencer holds to be SSatS? ^*'' 
the largest induction — the suniming up of 
all phenomena — answer the requirement any better than 
Persistence of Force i Not at all ; Evolution does not 
present itself in the phenomena of dissolution, nor does 
Dissolution illustrate the idea of evolution ; while neither 
of them is exhibited in the characteristics of the element- 
ary m.aterial8 used in these reverse processes ; as, for 
instances, the chemical elements, and the scales of colors 
and sounds. Each of them can cover only one-half the 
phenomena of universal movement ; whereas, the induc- 
tion described as the ultimate must be one that will cover 
the whole — ^must be exemplified in both evolution and 
dissolution, in all their stages and departments ; and 
also in the qualities of the elements with which evolution 
begins and dissolution ends. 



Neither does the Rhythm of Motion come of Rhythm of 
any nearer the test, for it is not yet proposed ^®* 



hythn 

>tiOD. 



to talk of the Rhythm of Matter. The law extends over 
only one of these great domains, while the true thing 
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shonld take in both of them, if not Space and Time be- 
sides. 

Of Subject and "^^^ distinction of Subject and Object, de- 
object. scribed by Mr. Spencer in one place as an 

ultimate truth, is not presented as one of the same kind 
as those already considered, but as the division of all ex- 
periences into their two most general classes. The gen- 
eralization to be sought, moreover, cannot be dual, like 
this distinction of generalized classes, or like Evolution 
and Dissolution, for then it is not strictly universal — 
the one thing in all others ; while it must characterize 
all true classijicationsj like this, as well as those gener^ 
alizations called laws. 

None of them ^^ ^^^ great truths that have here been 
the Ultimate. ^^^^^ ^^^ thc^ost largely inclusive of any 

yet arrived at, it is safe to say there is nothing oflfered by 
Science that can be called a truly universal induction. 
Question of its further than this, the possibiUty, even, of 

Possibility. ^^^Yi an induction has been denied ; both by 
Mr. Spencer (unless Evolution and Dissolution can be 
taken for it) and by Auguste Comte, his chief predeces- 
sor in the effort to organize all the sciences into a consist- 
ent philosophical system. 

Tlie latter thinker, having the conception in his mind 
when writing the first part of his "Positive Philosophy," 
took special pains to guard the men of science against 
Its denial by Wasting effort in attempts at its realization. 

Comte. -g-g scems to have made his denial from the 

supposition that a knowledge of it would involve abso- 
lute or complete knowledge, which he knew to be im- 
possible, as being inconsistent with the fact of evolution- 
ary progress in knowledge. 

But though the formula of such a law would be the 
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condensed statement of all actual knowledge, and some- 
thing .expected to be confirmed by an absolute or com- 
plete knowledge of everything in the past and future, if 
we could attain that perfection of knowledge ; and 
though, this perfect knowledge being impossible, we 
could therefore never know the law beyond possibility 
of doubt (using language in an absolute, not practical, 
sense), yet we might know it as we know any other in- 
duction in which all the facts are not known to be in- 
cluded — ^might know it as we know Evolution, or the 
Atomic theory of matter — ^might know the proba- 
bilities were infinitely in its favor, and against any future 
knowledge that would overthrow it. There- comte's denial 
fore, while Comte's thought in regard to ab- '^^^^ ^*^^- 
solute knowledge was correct, his inference from it that 
an all-uniting induction is impossible may be a total 
mistake. 

The denial of Spencer is concluded from gpencer's denial, 
this reasoning : " For, if the successively 
deeper interpretations of nature which constitute advanc- 
ing knowledge are merely successive inclusions of special 
truths in general truths, and of general truths in truths 
still more general, it obviously follows that the most 
general truth, not admitting of inclusion in any other, 
does not admit of interpretation. Manifestly, as the 
moat general cognition at which we arrive cannot be 
reduced to a more general one, it cannot be understood. 
Of necessity, therefore, explanation must eventually 
bring us down to the inexplicable. The deepest truth 
which we can get at must be unaccountable. Compre- 
hension must become something other than comprehen- 
sion before the ultimate fact can be comprehended," ' 

"""^ '^ First Prin^y^, 73, 
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Mr. Spencer has accordingly, as I have shown, got 
down to the Unknowable without any induction that is 
strictly universal. 

The mistake of the above argument being, 

Its mistake. . . . 

as it seems to me, a wrong assumption in 
regard to what constitutes explanation, I wish, with the 
utmost respect for Mr. Spencer, to set in opposition to 
it the following : 

. Argumentagainsi '^^^^ interpretation or explanation of a 
^^' special fact is the bringing of the strange fact 

into a class of facts with which we are familiar, by dis- 
covering in it the same characteristics, along with diverse 
characteristics or connections. The diversity is as neces- 
sary as the likeness, for without it there is no strange- 
ness — ^it is the same fact — there is no generalization or 
explanation to be made. Two species or special facts, at 
least, are necessary in order to discover and explain or 
illustrate the genus or generality common to botli. The 
special fact, therefore, explains or makes clear the com- 
mon quality of the class as much as the common quality 
explains the special fact. The same of every special 
class included in a more general class, each one of which 
helps to illustrate more perfectly that which is common 
to the whole. The unity can no more be comprehended 
without the diversity of the special forms than the di- 
verse facts without the unity of the generalization. 
Hence the most general truth will be explained and illus- 
trated by every minor generalization, and by every class 
and sub-class of those generalizations, down to the most 
common fact. In short, it will be the most comprehen- 
sible truth of all. 

Possibuity af- Being conceivable, it is then not necessa- 
*™«d. j^jy impossible. The perception and estab- 
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lishment of it would be but a continuation of intellectual 
evolution— «-tlie culminating achievement of the inductive 
method — as Comte himself acknowledged, " the perfec- 
tion of the scientific movement." Now, when his own 
and Mr. Spencer's reasons for denial are apparently taken 
away, and when so many of the great unities are already 
pointed out, with a strong prospect of their confirmation, 
is it not allowable to think that this ultimate unity of all 
other unities may soon be brought to view ? 

If, leaving the gi*ound of Science, we look ^^^ contribu- 
for what has been done by Philosophy, we ^p^y^* ^i^iot^ 
find that in the system of Hegel there was 
reached, not, of course, by induction, the conception 
of a unity in the nature and the mode of all existence 
and all movement or evolution, which, regarded simply 
as a conception — the pure ideal of the law — is apparent- 
ly the same as that of an all-inclusive generalization. 
The germ of this was in Fichte's logical process of 
"thesis, antithesis, synthesis"; it was imperfectly de- 
veloped by Schelling, and afterward modified and com- 
pletely formulated by Hegel, becoming his celebrated 
" Logic." A similar idea, arrived at by an analysis of 
Number, and accompanied, along with other additions, 
by a full development of the doctrine of Universal Anal- 
ogy — naturally favored by the conception, but not before 
so completely elaborated — ^lias been promulgated as the 
Integralism and Universology of Mr. Stephen Pearl 
Andrews. 

Schelling's conception was that of a uni- De«jripUon of 
versal polarity, wjth a common unity of sub- *** 
stance, process, or quality, connecting every two poles of 
extremes of manifestation, in which common unity the 
opposite extremes become indifferent or identical (Abso- 
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lute Identity). And tliis conception of the supposed in- 
variable unitary fact has been so little changed by Hegel 
and Andrews, that in the formulations of the latter the 
principal difference to be discovered is that sometimes 
there is the addition of a fourth element, Triunism, em- 
bracing or summing up the two opposites and their com- 
mon unity in a lai'ger whole, or whicli may perhaps be 
considered as the unity of the oppositeness and unity of 
the previous three. 

This doctrine, which I think may be fairly regarded 
as the higliest outgrowth of modern speculative philos- 
ophy, was arrived at by speculative methods — ^introspec- 
tion, or analysis limited to a few domains. It has never 
Its defect and hccu established as a generalization, and 
fai ure. consequently has never gained a hold upon 

the class of minds who reach conviction by the method 
of Science. The new, American variety of the species, 
though much of its author's strongly original thought 
may be valuable, is not likely to meet with a more per- 
manent success than that of its European prototype.^ 

If, then, what Philosophy presents as its nearest 
approach to a unitary generalization proves a failure, 
while Science has not yet reached anything answering 
to that conception ; if, further, the idea is not impossible of 
The Ultimate to being realized, it becomes suflBciently reason- 
be suggested ^i^j^ ^i^j^^ g^^l^ ^ lj^^ should be suggested ; 

one that, however much or little susceptible of apriori 
proof, shall have its claim presented as that of being 

1 It is but justice to Mr. Andrews to state that he claims Uni- 
versology to be ** a determinate science, as much so as geometry or 
chemistry, and not to be classed with any speculative theory or so- 
called system of philosophy whatsoever." 
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a generalization, and be submitted to the method of 
generalization for its final establishment or rejection. 



Takinff tho conception inst described as 

° . Analysis of the 

the highest product of speculative philosophy, philosophical 

cf r r r f Conception. 

and analyzing it into its involved relations, 

we discover three varieties of contrast or opposition : 

1. The opposition of the Poles, Parts, or Ex- 
tremes to* each other. 

2. The opposition of the Poles, Parts, or Ex- 
tremes to the Common Unity, of Diversity 
and Unity, of the Connected and the Con- 
nection, or of any terms expressing a similar 
idea. 

3. The opposition in the direction of these two 
oppositions — of the Poles, Parts, or Extremes 
to each other, and to the Common Unity} 

The idea of unity will be discussed farther on. What 
is to be observed here is that there is no term belonoing 
to this compound conception, not even unity itself, but 
possesses its contrast. 

This is a remarkable result. That three such thinkers 
as Schelling, Hegel, and Andrews should be able to 
convince themselves, even through some unfairness, that 
polarity constitutes one-half the sreat, all- 

f - _. , , .- ... 1 1 Kesults exclu- 

includme: Jaw, while unity is the comple- siveiyinOppo- 

° ' -J ^ Biteness. 

mental half, is alone sufficient to make the 

idea of polarity worthy of respectful treatment. But when 

1 There is, besides these, the contrast of things and relation, 
whether the relation be opposjtencss or any other ; but as every 
conception contains this contrast, there is no reason for faking 
account of it in this particular case. 
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we find their whole conception resolvable into opposite- 
ness and nothing else, it is then suggested that qpposite- 
nessy in some sense, may itself prove to be the universal 
fact. 

Prof. Grove, in writing on the correlation of physical 
forces, thus represents the idea of correlation: "The 
terra Correlation, . . . strictly interpreted, means a 
necessary mutual or reciprocal dependence of two ideas, 
inseparable even in mental conception : thus the idea of 
height cannot exist without involving the idea of its cor- 
Deacription of relate, depth; the idea of parent cannot 
Correlation. ^^^^ without involving the idea of off- 

spring. It has been scarcely, if at all, used by writers on 
physics, but there are a vast variety of physical relations 
to which if it does not in its strictest original sense 
apply, cannot certainly be so well expressed by any other 
term. There are, for example, many facts, one of which 
cannot take place without involving the other ; one arm 
of a lever cannot be depressed without the other being 
elevated ; the finger cannot press the table without the 
table pressing the finger. A body cannot be heated 
without another being cooled, or some other force being 
exhausted in an equivalent ratio to the production .of 
heat; a body cannot be positively electrified without 
some other body being negatively electrified, etc. 

itB general prey " ^hc probability is," he continues, " that, 
aience. jf ^^^ ^^l^ ^^^ greater number of physical 

phenomena are correlative, and that without a duality of 
conception the mind cannot form an idea of them." ^ 
I purpose here to give this term its largest meaning, 

1 Carr, and Con. of Forces, pp. 183, 184. 
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SO as to include, not only the reciprocal production of 
phenomena, as in the action and reaction of forces, and 
the reciprocal implication or suggestion of ideas, but also 
a sense of opposition between the correlated ideas or phe- 
nomena. 

Correlation in the domain of forces has correlation in 
been suflSciently exhibited and explained ^o«**- 
by numerous writers. It may probably be expressed in 
all cases, whether in physical, vital, or mental phenom- 
ena, or between any two of these, as reciprocal action 
and reaction, or reciprocal increase and decrease, of force 
between the objects affected. Let us turn to correlation 
in ideas. 

All thinkers recognize a small number of correution in 
pairs of correlative opposites, such as Exist- ^^®*** 
ence and Non-existence, Finite and Infinite, Kelative and 
Absolute, called Contradictories ; each term of any pair 
implying the other, and yet precluding the existence of 
that other. Added to these is a long list of pairs of 
ordinary correlatives, suggesting and implying each 
other, but not contradictories; such as good and evil, 
whole and part, past and future, cause and effect, etc. 
The category maybe lengthened indefinitely by bringing 
in, along with the more familiar pairs, a great number 
of those less familiar, such as elevation and depression, 
investment and divestment, traction and pulsion, approach 
and recession, concurrence and counteraction, pendency 
and support, resonance and sibillation, transcursion and 
shortcoming, and so on. 

A large advance in the extension of this process is 
indeed already accomplished by a good collection of 
synonymous and antonymous words made for literary 
purposes. In Roget's "Thesaurus" the contrast of 
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terms is carried through nearly all our ordinary lan- 
corremtion in g^^^g®- Many o£ the words left by the author 
^'*'**^^* uncontrasted are also capable of correlation ; 
the process may be continued among technical terms, 
and in proper names to the extent probably that we 
can learn their original meaning; till finally the inquiry 
may arise whether not only all physical phenomena, as 
suggested by Grove, but all mental phenomena also, may 

suggestionofits ^^^ ^^ correlative, and all relation correla- 
univerBaiity. ^.j^^^^ ^^^^j^ single phenomenon implying its 

counterparting opposite, and first known to the mind by 
the contrast of the two. 

In some of the best scientific thinkers we may discover 
a tendency to make their classifications according to a 
system, which, if polarity were assumed to be the uni- 
versal law, would be the correct one. Dr. Bastian and 
Mr. Spencer may be mentioned as examples. The plan 
is, first a division of the subject into two correlative 
Polarity in Class- ^^^^ branches, then a division of each of 

iflcation. thcso iuto two, then of each of the secondary 
divisions into two, and so on repeatedly, carrying each 
of the larger and smaller branches as far as distinc- 
tions may be necessary or possible. Mr. Spencer has 
m^,de ten classifications- of different kinds, large and 
small, and in nine of these the " divergent and rediver- 
gent " order is followed out; some of them, as the classi- 
fications of science, being almost perfect types of the 
method, the defect consisting in the occasional diver- 
gence of a branch into three terms instead of two. 
Polarity in Men- ^^^ disposition in this thinker to make 

tai Tendency, contrasted dual distinctions everywhere is 
very marked, more so perhaps than in any other. Au- 
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guste Comte and the late Justus Liebig also exhibited 
much of the same tendency. It is manifest in Henry C. 
Carey, and indeed, more or less of it can be seen in 
many late scientific writers. 

The fact that Mr. Spencer found it possi- univerBai Poiw- 
ble to make so many classifications, some of tfonsuggeSeS' 
them being of the most comprehensive kind, 
in the manner described, is certainly a very remarka- 
ble one ; and, if allowed its due weight, leads to the sup- 
position that possibly the same method might, with suJ05- 
cient patience and effort, be applied in the distributions 
of every department, and be carried into the finest 
details of any subject. 

Thus from each of three sources — the ,^3 ^^aee sug- 
philosophical conception, correlation, and gestions. 
polaric classification — we have got a suggestion of oppo- 
siteness, polarity, or correlation ; and from each a large 
contribution of evidence in its support. 



Takmff a general observation of the sci- 

.. 1 .. 1 .1 , . Ti*- .1 . Antithetical di8- 

ences, it may be noticed that m Mathematics tmctions inaii 

" ^ the ScienceB. 

distinction in pairs of opposites i« the com- 
mon fact, and threefold division the rare exception. 
Davies' " Logic of Mathematics," and Comte's treatment 
of the subject in the "Positive Philosophy," furnish suffi- 
cient proof of this. In Mechanics, Physics, Astronomy, 
and Chemistry, duality is strongly apparent, though with 
a larger exception of distributions having three or more 
terms. Botany and zoology show a large majority of dual 
divisions, but with a large exception of the others ; this 
latter fact being possibly due somewhat to imperfect 
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classification. Anatomy and Physiology show polaric 
distinctions again largely predominant; and in Psy- 
chology, where it has reached its best statement, the 
threefold distributions are but very few. While in that 
department of Sociology most fully developed — Political 
Economy — there is the same large preponderance of 
divisions with two opposed terms. 

In Morals and Metaphysics, those acquainted with 
the subjects will, I think, admit that the conceptions 
dealt with (whether rightly or wrongly) are very largely 
correlative and antagonistic ; while those more familiar 
than the writer with Geology and Meteorology, with 
Pathology and Therapeutics, and with Jurisprudence, 
will judge how far in regard to them the statement of 
general fact here made is true. 
In Trinai Dis- Morcovcr, a great many of the trinal 

tnbutioiii. distributions can be easily analyzed into 
dual ones having two terms of one kind against one of 
the other, as is already done in the familiar instance of 
the Mineral, Vegetable, and Animal kingdoms, distrib- 
uted into the Inorganic and Organic, and the latter again 
into the Vegetable and Animal. The classifications hav- 
ing more than three terms are still more easily resolva- 
ble than the trinal ones, and the exceptional cases are 
thus reducible to a much smaller proportion. 

Here, in three paragraphs, are summed up the results 
of a glance over the principal part of the whole great field 
of evidence — a field altogether too large to be thor- 
oughly scanned by one man in any moderate allowance 
of time, and containing an amount of CNddence too great 

to be exhibited in any small space. A col- 

inance of Op- lectiou might be made of polarities, correla- 
tions, or antitheses, general and special, as 
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manifested in nature and forms, qualities and quanti- 
ties, structures and functions, individual and social, 
throughout all these various domains — a labor similar to 
that done by Mr. Darwin for Natural Selection — and it 
would have its proportion of influence in predisposing 
the mind. Its propriety, and the duty of furnishing it 
when practicable, are admitted. A tolerable present 
substitute for such proof, however, is the collection, pre- 
viously referred to, of synonyms and antonyms in lan- 
guage. Though polarity in some of the large generalities 
of the sciences — ^laws and principles, large and complex 
movements, far-reaching characteristics — and also in 
some of the smallest distinctions, and hence in classifica- 
tion throughout, might be better exhibited by an ejffort 
made for that purpose, yet this extensive arrangement 
of words by contrast, already accomplished, and that, too, 
without any thought of the possibility of so arranging 
the whole mass, is, in any case, a fact that ought not to 
be disregarded. 

But a more important consideration is that, poiarity in Mo- 
aside from this, one-half, so to speak, of the **®°* 
universal phenomena are given a character of opposite- 
ness by being brought under Mr. Spencer's law of the 
Rhythm of Motion. In his chapter on the subject in 
the " First Principles" he has set forth a great number 
of facts from the various departments of nature and 
mind, all of which are instances of correlated opposite 
movements and phases of movement in all kinds of 
actions and reactions — ^undulations, revolutions, and 
periodicities. Accepting the law as valid, it being deduci- 
ble from the persistence of force, and that one-half the 
evidence of universal polarity is thereby furnished, the 
other half is then to be supplied by polarity in matter ; 
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and this, in addition to what proof is already brought for- 
Poiarity in Mat- Ward, is doducible from the polarity of 
^^' motion ; for opposite movements must cause 

opposite forms, qualities, conditions, and relations in the 
matter moved. I cannot do better than to urge my own 
reader to re-read the above-indicated chapter of Mr. 
Spencer. 

As long, however, as there remains a considerable 
body of apparent exceptions no firmly settled conviction 
can be reached. The next purpose of this essay will 
A-prwn poBsi- f^hcrcfore be to show an a-priori possi- 
ic^%iaM?fiS.- hility of carrying antithetical distinctions 
^^^' through the whole range of ideas, qualified 

only by the practical ability to analyze, and thus create 
a still more reasonable prospect that the polaric diver- 
gent and redivergent system of classification may finally 
be successfully applied in the distribution of every 
variety of knowledge — a work which is of course left to 
whomsoever may hereafter be disposed to take it up. 

It is anticipated that every consideration advanced 
for this purpose will be at the same time an additional 
a-po8teriori evidence of the supposed ultimate law of 
Correlation, and assist in giving a clear conception of its 
nature. 

Relativity of ^^^^ doctriuc of the Relativity of Know- 
Knowledge. ^^^^^ jg probably accepted by all the leading 

minds of the scientific school, besides many of the meta- 
physical. This doctrine is that we cannot know or con- 
ceive of anything absolute — any one thing or being exist- 
ing unlimited and alone ; that all knowledge or conception 
implies relation — ^implies at least two terms or things to 
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be related. Here is duality or plurality ; but as duality 
has not yet been shown to imply oppositeness, it is not 
enough, and therefore I propose to cite the testimony of 
certain eminent thinkers in favor of the notion that relativ- 
ity implies opposition in its dual elements. As the ques- 
tion is purely of a logical nature, the judgment of one is as 
good as that of another, supposing them equally capable. 

Pythagoras taught that Number is neces- 
sary to the conception of Thing; that is, a ' ^^t^^^ff^Srity: 
number of things — ^plurality — ^is necessary 
to the conception of one thing, plurality being the oppo- 
site of oneness. Plato said that to know a thmg we 
must know what it is not ; that is, to know its qualities 
they must be contrasted with the qualities of other 
things. Zeno, the Stoic, held that, " since nothing could 
exist without its contrary, no injustice unless there was 
justice, no cowardice unless there was courage, no lie 
imless there was truth, no shadow unless there was 
Ught, so the existence of good necessitates that of evil." 
According to Jacob Boehme, "neither knowledge nor 
consciousness is possible without distinction, without 
opposition, without duplication." Fichte said the Non- 
A could not be posited without the A — ^what Non-A 
was could only be known under condition of knowing 
A, its opposite. Schelling and Hegel, as already pointed 
out, asserted oppoBition, along with unity or identity, as 
present in eveiy conception; the same being reasserted 
by Andrews. Mansel, the disciple of Hamilton, affirmed 
"existence conceivable only under conditions of polarity 
and difference." John Stuart Mill said that " a thing is 
only seen to be what it is by contrast with what it is 
not." Herbert Spencer states that a thought involves 
relation, difference, and likeness ; a doctrine very similar 
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to that of Hegel, if difference can be shown to be oppo- 
Biteness; and, in any case, how can the conceptions of 
likeness and difference be obtained except through their 
opposition alone? for there is no likeness or unity 
between likeness and difference. 
Unity and Dif- That oppositcness can be carried to uni- 

ference. vcrsality is asscrted by two of these authori- 

ties, and apparently supported by all of them ; but the 
idea of unity still stands in the way, while difference 
needs to be exhibited as opposition. Let us see what 
can be done with these difficulties. 
AnaiysiBof ittf- Difference is defined as that by which one 

ference. thing is distinguished from another, or as 

that which is added to a genus to make a species. Now 
genus and species are opposed correlates, while all that 
constitutes their opposition is this difference added to 
genus; so that here difference and oppositeness are one. 
Again, the contradictories are known by their opposite- 
ness, being opposite in all their qualities and quantities ; 
and here, too, that which distinguishes the terms is their 
opposition, for there is nothing else. But contradictory 
terms are positive and negative, representing something 
and nothing, the conceivable and inconceivable, etc., 
between which the opposition is total — there is no unity 
or common quality ; whereas in the great mass of things 
known as correlatives the opposition is only partial; 
for, if things at all, there is at least a common something- 
ness between them. And from things in which all 
qualities are unlike or opposite except barely a common 
somethingness, as, for instance, mind and matter, we 
may go on through things having all degrees of unlike- 
nesB and likeness, with the former decreasing and the 
latter increasing, till we come to those in which all 
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qualities are alike except in some one least particular ; 
as, for instance, two apples from the same tree, that can 
be distinguished only by their color. The properties 
belonging to mind are the correlative opposites of those 
belonging to matter, and having nothing in common 
except the fact of both being something, we call mind 
and matter opposites; whereas, with the two apples 
there is no opposition or correlation in their qualities — 
both having the same — except their color, which in one 
may be a yellowish green, in the other a greenish 
yellow, and so we speak of them as only different. It 
amounts to this, that when the diflference is total or 
very great, we call it oppositeness ; when the opposition 
is but little, we call it difference ; and in either case it is 
the degree of correlativity present, depending on the num- 
ber and importance of the contrasting properties. As far 
as the difference extends, so far extends the correlativity. 

Differences of degree, intensity, or quan- piffereiK 
tity, are, like those of quality, expressed in <i^^^*<^y- 
opposed terms, such as major and minor, more and 
less, many and few, maximum and minimum. 

But, it may be asked, when we distin- 

. -I .I. I. I* • n Difference in 

gmsn one thmg out oi a group or series of Gronp« and 
things — as one color out of a scale of colors 
or one event out of a train of events — ^is there correlation 
then ? It would seem so, for when there is nothing else 
to serve for distinction, the smallest differences may be 
discovered or described by oppositeness of position^ as 
a point to the right or left, a step higher or lower, a 
color a shade nearer the red or blue, a stage more or 
less advanced, a time earlier or later, etc. Besides this 
we can do as is done in metaphysics, by placing the 
self or ego against the non-ego ; we can put the color 
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red against all others as the n^^^red, the tone G against 
all that are not G, a part against all other parts. And 
furthermore, any part developed in a course of evolution 
has always an opposite in the part, or sum of the parts, 
below or prior to it, when it has not developed another 
one above ; as the stem of a plant is opposed to the root 
till it puts out branches, when these become opposed to 
the stem or trunk, and botli stem and branches to the root. 
In a difference confined \»o two things or qualities out 
of a number, as of two colors, these become opposites 
by reason of that limitation, the case being virtually the 
same as though the two things or qualities contrasted 
were the only ones in existence. 
All difference -^ differences, then, are known and de- 

correiation. gcrfbed by the correlative opposition of the 
characteristics which constitute the difference. In 
other words, the contrasted things are, in regard to those 
characteristics, opposites. So that difference may be 
considered correlation, the latter term involving oppo- 
siteness, while opposition likewise involves correlation 
as the means by which it is known. 
Unity in Quan- ^^ ^^^ Unity, it is included under the law, 

^^' unity of number or quantity having its correl- 

ative in plurality, and in variety, diversity, difference, op- 
positeness, so far as these imply two or more contrasted or 
differing tilings — ^that is^ so far as they imply plurality. 
^■-'■: Unity in Quai- ^^^ Variety, difference, diversity, have 

^^^' . their correlatives in likeness, sameness, iden- 

tity, and these words mean unity of quality ^ or of that 
which constitutes the thing itself regardless of number, 
as a oneness of form, of function, of property, of rela- 
tion, or even of a combination of these, as when things 
are alike in many respects, but differ in others. And 
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this unity is consistent with pluraKty of number; for 
it appears in more than one individual thing. If we 
sometimes speak as though there were different kinds of 
this unity — ^unities of structure, method, law, etc. — this, 
in strictness, is not correct; for unity, in the present sense, 
is the same thing wherever we find it ; the expression, 
instead of meaning various kinds of unity itself, indi- 
cates the various things, method, law, structure, etc., 
in which unity appears ; otherwise stated, it refers to 
certain characteristics, each of which is the one thing 
common to a class of things or facts having a variety of 
other qualities. Oneness or uniformity of ^nity corjr«i- 
a particular substance, quality, or fact, in the ®' 
presence of many diverse ones, is thus analogous to one- 
ness of number against plurality or the many. 

Oppositeness, polarity, or correlation, is then opposed 
to both these species of unity, involving, as it does, both 
plurality and diversity. 

It will be seen, therefore, that correlation, j^^ absoiut* 
besides determining the opposition of unity ^^^' 
and diversity in quality or kind, and of unity and plu- 
rality in quantity, number, or degree, also implies that 
there can be no one absolute unity — ^no unity without 
something with it or beyond it that shall be its oppo- 
site. In different language, though unity might be the 
next largest generality, yet correlation must extend one 
step farther back than unity, finding and leaving some- 
where an ultimate duality. 

" But if there is a unitary law," it may perhaps be 
objected, " there is then still one unity that embraces 
everything." Yes, by giving to the word the sense 
of uniformity, as above ; but if correlation is that 
law, then it is a uniformity of plurality a«d opposition, 
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and precludes any real unity of being or movement — 
any unity (if the expression may be allowed) that is not 
divisible into two. The unity of law, moreover, would 
be the same whatever the law, even if it had three or 
more terms, and necessitated three or more primary 
principles instead of a duality. And if unity of law be 
still sophistically claimed as an ultimate unity, while the 
expression of that law here given is accepted, it will be 
seen that there is an ultimate diversity in everything 
else, and, opposing this universal diversity of fact to 
the unity of law^ correlation is still triumphant. 

If now the analysis of difference and unity 

Inferred proba- "^ •' 

J^ji^ of ^niver- above presented appears to be correct, and 
if difference extends to everything within 
our experience, may we not assume that we know the 
law of Polarity with some approach to certainty, and 
that the work of carrying correlative distinctions and 
the polaric method of classification through all branches 
of science may be attempted with a strong expectation 
of realizing a tolerably complete success ? The greatest 
difficulty of such effort will probably be found in the 
minor distinctions^ the antithetical character and rela- 
tions of which cannot be clearly seen till after the pre- 
ceding larger distributions have been made. It is from 
among these small specialties of a subject, therefore, 
that a great number of temporary exceptions can be 
drawn ; but the considerations just furnished give ground 
for believing that they will all finally submit to the law. 

Thelaborcontemplatedinvolves, of course, 

fold DiBtinc- an analysis of all our threefold distribu- 

tions. In some of these either term may be 

set against the two others with perhaps equal propriety ; 

as the solid,Siquid, and gaseous states of matter, wiiich 
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may be contrasted as the solid and fluid, the sensible and 
insensible, or the intermediate and extreme forms. Any 
such series can have one of its terms opposed to the 
others by some superficial distinction, but the problem 
is to do it by the most fundamental one. This will in 
many cases be comparatively easy ; as in the old classi- 
fication of mental phenomena into Intellect, Feeling, and 
Will, which are reducible to intellect and feeling, feeling 
having its undetermined, confused, or vacillating state, 
and its determined or positive state, the latter being 
will. Others, like the three prime dimensions. Length, 
Breadth, and Depth or Thickness, will present more or 
less difficulty, but can probably be analyzed; as the 
three dimensions into two planes of dimension or direc- 
tion, one containing length and breadth, the other, perpen- 
dicular to it, containing thickness — ^height and depth. 
The same method is to be taken with a large number of 
these distributions ; its success depending upon mental 
power of analysis. Of those remaining, the single term to 
be opposed to the two is in some the indifference point, or 
intermediate, against the extremes, as in past, present j 
and future; in others it is the connection against the con- 
nected, as in production, distribution^ consumption ; in 
many it is the united^ mixed, or composite state of two 
or more opposites against their separate condition, as in 
nature, science, and art ; in still others it is the whole 
against the parts, or the common entity against the poles. 
The truth (if it be so acknowledged) that all creation, 
organization, or construction, is a union of counterparts, 
does not constitute an exception to this law; for it is 
equally true that all destruction is a separation of coun- 
terparts, and the two processes only exhibit another 
illustration of its truth. 
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A collection of the more difficult threefold and other 
distributions, analyzed into dual correlated ones, might 
become one feature in a more complete presentation of evi- 
dence. But the full amount of this kind of confirmation 
can be known only through a thorough examination of all 

departments of the universe, and a reduction 

Pull extent <>*,,. 

^e Field of of all genuine conceptions in science, phil- 
osophy, and art to their proper correlative 
form, assuming that to be possible. If the law indicated 
is the true thing, then all being and thought — all coex- 
istence and sequence — all materiality and eventuality — 
all noumena and phenomena — all law and fact — every 
actual and possible existence and conception — ^must 
furnish its illustration. No thing can be named, no 
idea formed, no word expressed, that has not its coiTel- 
ative opposite, at least as a negative of itself, if it is not 
itself divisible by antithetical distinctions. 

Nature of the Theproofof Correlation or Corrclativity is, 
. ^^^*' in a strict sense, wholly inductive, there being 

no higher generalization from which it can be deduced. 
Otherwise viewed, the argument from the analysis of 
difference and unity may be considered as deductive, 
difference being admitted as universal. Except this, the 
nearest approximation to a deductive basis is the relativ- 
ity of knowledge, of which the new law is an enlarged 
expression, by making all relativity correlativity. It 
seems to me more correct ♦to regard the great truths 
referred to in the whole course of this discussion — tlie 
persistence of force and matter, evolution and dissolu- 
tion, the distinction of subject and object, the opposite- 
ness exhibited in the philosophical conception, correla- 
tion of forces, the correlative terms in language, diver- 
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gence and redivergence in classification, the prominent 
polar distinctions in science, Mr. Spencer's law of the 
rhythm of motion, the relativity of knowledge, duality in 
the conception of ideas, the correlation shown in the 
analysis of difference and unity and of threefold distri- 
butions — all of them as so many classes qffacts^ or gen- 
eralizations^ going to make up the universal inductive 
proof and illustration of the ultimate all-inclusive one. 
If, as a final objection, it should be held that correla- 
tion itself implies something that is not correlation; 
that correlation — ^meaning reciprocal or mutually depend- 
ent relation, the equal necessity of each of its terms to 
the other — ^must imply some unequal necessity, some 
relation not reciprocal, something independent, then 
this may be admitted as true, and still it will scarcely 
constitute an obiection, for correlation or . , ^. ^ 

, J ? A final objection. 

polarity may still be the best expression of 
the universal fact. We know that the primary thing in 
any department, subjective or objective, is independent 
of the secondary ; while, conversely, the existence of the 
secondary is dependent on that of the primary ; and this 
is an unequal necessity. Yet the primary, though exist- 
ing, cannot be the primary^ nor be known as such^ till 
after the appearance of the secondary as its contrast ; 
and here the mutual dependence, the equal necessity, 
again comes in. For example, the stem of a plant does 
not necessarily imply branches, for it may be a reed or a 
palm, which has none, in which case its correlate is the 
root; it is not the primary to any branches. But if 
branches are developed as secondary, it then becomes an 
opposite to them as their primary ; while both stem and 
branches may be included as the opposite of the root. 
The same may be said in regard to subsequent develop- 
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mentB, taken as a series, either end of which can be 
opposed to all above or below, before or after. Though 
that which is known as the primaiy may exist independ- 
ent of the secondary, it still has its correlate in some- 
thing else ; while it cannot be, or be conceived as, the 
primary, and thus opposed to the secondary, till after 
the secondary has appeared, as another correlate equally 
necessary with itself. This explanation applies in all 
kinds of evolutions, and, duly considered, obviates a 
host of exceptions that are apparent only. Then, as 
d^endence and independence are mutually suggested 
correlative terms, the same being true of mutual depend- 
ence 2i,iiA partial dependence, equal and unequal neces- 
sity ; as the very objection has itself been suggested by 
its correlate ; may it not properly be claimed that corre- 
lation covers and includes the whole ? 
Final deflnition ^his naturally brings us to a more perfect 
of Correlation, definition of the indicated law. And, as to 
know a thing we must know what it is not, at least accord- 
ing to Correlation itself, so this conception may perhaps 
be best defined by showing what it is not. It is not sex, 
or sexism, as might be supposed by certain thinkers in 
this country, for sex has no meaning beyond the organic 
domain, if as far as that, while this is universal. It is 
not, in strictness, duality; for, though the correlated 
terms are only two, yet one or both of them may include 
a number of individuals, as one and all^ or majority and 
minority. It is not diversity or plurality, for these are 
the opposites of unity ; while Correlation includes both, 
and is no more one than the other, except in the sense, 
before mentioned, of being opposed to an absolute posi- 
tive unity. It is not relativity, for though this implies 
tMTQ or moye termSj it doQS not convey the idea of their 
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being either opposed or correlated. Polarity does not 
express the whole of it, for it also leaves out the idea of 
reciprocal dependence ; besides which, it has usually 
implied a common unity between extremes, a something 
possessing polar attributes ; whereas, there are opposed 
terms that have nothing at all in common between them. 
Neither is oppositeness any more correct ; for^ besides 
failing to include mutual dependence, it is liable to be 
understood as antagonism, while the expression required 
must admit the idea of harmony also ; as tliere are not 
only antagonistic opposites, like life and death, but har- 
monious, cooperative, or counterparting opposites, like 
induction and deductiou, as well. Correlation seems 
tlie best definition ; for it embraces, along with both 
kinds of opposition^ the idea of reciprocal dependence 
or production. To the educated mind it will convey the 
fullest impression ; though to the mass of minds Polarity 
or Oppositeness may be a better) name. 

What about universal analogy, the notion xjniversai Anai- 
that has been so strongly associated with °^' 
that of a unitary law? may be next inquired. The 
answer is, that analogy or correspondence, when stripped 
of the superstition frequently attached to it, means 
likeness^ whether of things or relations — nothing more 
nor less. That likeness commonly called analogy has 
commonly been a superficial likeness — a resemblance 
between the more external and less important qualities 
or relations of things ; whereas, that likeness upon which 
all true classification is based is an essential likeness — a 
sameness in the most fundamental characteristics of the 
objects compared. The inferences drawn from a super- 
licial analogy have generally failed ; but so far as a fun^ 
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damental analogy or Kkeness can be traced the infer- 
ences drawn are reliable. Strictly speaking, likeness or 
analogy means sameness to a certain extent^ whicb may 
be very large or very small ; and the weakness connected 
with analogy has been in assuming that, because there 
was a small likeness in some of the external and unim- 
portant particulars, there must be similarity in the fun- 
damental generalities, or some mysterious connection in 
w h V it has ^^ relations ; which does not at all follow- 

faiied. ijij^^ fault is uot in analogy itself, for its relia- 

bility is in exact proportion to the amount of it ; the 
trouble comes from imperfect observation of it, from 
assumption of it where it is not, from superficial thinking. 
Instance of true ^^' Spcnccr has Stated the correct method 

analogy. ^^ discovcriug truc hypotheses (generaliza- 
tions) to be the comparison of an unknown thing or sub- 
ject with the known one most nearly resembling it ; 
which is essentially the same process as classification. 
The comparison of the social body to an animal organ- 
ism, adopted and developed by him, is an instance of 
reliable analogy, because the fundamental nature of an 
organism exists in both. ^ 

After knowing where the danger is in using analogy, 
and that in estimating its value one resemblance in gen- 
eral qualities is equal to a number of likenesses in minor 
particulars, the presumption that there is some similar- 
ity, more or less, in all things, has a good influence in dis- 

1 If the same analogy were more fully wrought out in its appli- 
cation to the mind ; that is, if the organization of the mind and 

subordinate nerve functions were considered analo- 
^oS^Ssation!^^ ^^^® *^ *^® governmental organization of a society, 

a great many facts in mental physiology and pathol- 
ogy could be harmonized and made useful which are now ignored 
or doubted) or forced into an interpretation they will not bear* 
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posing' the mind to look for generalizations where other- 
wise it might not. And the first, most impor- ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ 
tant, and most promising direction in which "^^^^sies. 
to look for the strongest analogies is to the large or small, 
the immense or minnte, of the same kind ; for in these 
is the least amount of difference — only that of quantity. 
Wlien a dual division and redivision of any domain or 
subject, according to the polar opposition of the most 
fundamental characteristics, shall have been commenced 
in its most general departments, it seems reasonable to 
expect that the light cast or returned from one of these 
to its correlative section, or to those most prospective use 
nearly related — and in greater or less degree °^ Analogy. 
to all — will be of considerable assistance in further prose- 
cuting the same work, and iii giving rise to new develop- 
ments. There may also possibly be a light cast by their 
opposition or unlikeness which will be of some service, as 
well as the analogy. But that either or both of them 
will be an infallible guide to the quick and easy elabora- 
tion of science, without the proper aid of obsei^vation and 
experiment, may well be doubted. 

The all-inclusive generalization cannot, as previously 
stated, be perfectly known till we reach the perfection 
of all knowledge. But, assuming it to be already sug- 
gested, a thorough examination of the accumulations we 
have may in a few years establish it beyond reasonable 
doubt — ^make it as certain perhaps as that of Evolution. 
Before this can be accomplished, however, 

^ . , Polaric clasBlfl- 

there must be the work of a new classifica- cation of the 

Totality. 

tion of the sciences as a body. The polaric 

method recommended for special provinces of science 

must be extended to universal knowledge, and the uni- 
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versal domain. If Correlation is the one ever-present 
fact, there is then a possibility of analyzing the sum total 
of things into its dual elements of being, of re-analyzing 
these, or the combination of them, into primary counter- 
parting sections, the primary again into secondary 
divisions, and thus continuing the process of divergence 
and redivergence — the tree-form of differentiation — 
till all the great branches of the universal existence are 
traced out, and, wherever there is evolution, according 
to the order in which they have themselves been 
evolved. This ramifying development of the depart- 
ments of nature will of course furnish a corresponding 
classification of the sciences of those departments, hav- 
ing the same order and filiation ; though this may not 
be the order in which they have arisen in the mind, 
either of the individual or the race. 
The grand test ^^^® Universal classification being, when 

of Correlation, developed to its perfection, the crowning 
inductive test of the theory, it seems proper enough to 
attempt making those fundamental primary and sec- 
ondary dual divisions of the total universe, which, if 
they bear criticism, shall be the commencement of such 
unitary development and classification. It will accord- 
ingly be my next purpose. 
It involves a ^^ *^^^ proceeding will be involved what 

rSiySsel* *^® may be considered a theory of the universe, 
or, rather, the beginning of such a theory ; 
while the complete carrying out of the classification will 
require that many, if not all, of the old problems of phil- 
osophy yet remaining be met and solved. If, therefore, 
some of these old problems get decided in an unexpected 
and somewhat summary way, I hope no jone will be so 
obtuse as to aQcose me of deserting the true path, and. 
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of writing speculative metaphysics instead of science. 
For I am acting on the supposition that my gener- 
alization is a true one, which, if completely established, 
would give me the same right to draw deductions from 
it that an astronomer now has to deduce from the law of 
Gravitation. On that supposition i;his classification is 
possible, and will sometime have to be made. So that 
my error, if anything, will be either in foolishly assum- 
ing too soon the validity of the law, or in wrong analysis 
in making the application. 

The assumption above is that no fundamental dis- 
tinction capable of divergent and redivergent develop- 
ment now exists. Mr. Spencer, in his classification, be- 
gins with what he conceives to be fundamental, and in 
the " Concrete " sciences follows a development which 
appears to agree with evolution. But his Difference with 
scheme as a whole being inconsistent with ^^' spencer. 
that here contemplated, it may be explained in advance 
that, unlike his, this will begin with sciences which 
according to his definitions are " abstract-concrete," and 
end with those that are by the same definition most 
analytic and abstract ; Logic, as a science of investigation, 
or method, and Mathematics, as a calculus — a method or 
combination of methods for ascertaining truth in regard 
to quantity — both belonging to Intellectual Psychology, 
at one of the farthest extremes of development. 

The distinction of Subject and Object Defective dis- 
seems to me no more fundamental than that **^c*i°^»- 
of Organic and Inorganic, or of any special part as 
opposed to all that remains. Either of these is all-inclu- 
sive, but not the most essential, or primary, in the 
proper sense* Substance and Quality is more basic ; and, 
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substance may have more simple qualities at one time 
than another, which last idea is a point of importance. 
A single homogeneous whole can be divided in any one 
direction as well as another ; a heterogeneous one can- 
not. A heterogeneity further characterized by evolu- 
tion should have some period in its history at which 
such division will be more appropriate than at any other 
time. K knowledge is to give an explanation of the 
origin of things, and if the totality of movement or pro- 
cedure is expressed in evolution and dissolution, then, 
obviously, we must go back to a point where there is 
no evolution, and take account of the raw materials with 
which that universal process begins. 
The Primordial Therefore I take Something and Nothing 
AntithesiB. _Being and Non-being— as the first pair of 
correlative opposites. ^ By Nothing is meant Space and 
Time — the external non-reality — the unconditioned and 
unlimited, absolute and infinite, immeasurable and indi- 
visible nothingness^ which is the Ground or Continent of 
the something. It answers to every description of the 
Absolute, except the conscious personality assumed ioj 
it by theologians, and the force attributed by Mr. Spen- 
cer and other scientists. 

By something is meant Matter and Motion — the Con- 
tent of space and time — the two self-existent and per- 

1 A still more primordial antithesis can be made of Things — in- 
cluding Things and Nothings, or positive and negative conceptions, 
— against the Relation between them — Things and Relation-^the 
Connected and the Connection. But if all relation, whether 
between thing and thing, or thing and relation, or relation and 
relation, is correlaMon^ then it is the same as to say Correlation 
and the Subjects of correlation ; and as it is the first pair of the 
subjects of correlation that is sought, Something and Nothing are 
taken, the other distinction being practically useless. 
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sistent realities — conditional and limited, relative and 
finite, divisible and measurable substances — ^the Nou- 
mena miderljdng, or existing in, all phenomena. 

These definitions will, however, need further elabora- 
tion to forestall some of the main objections that might 
otherwise appear. 

Space and Time are the purest nothingness objection of two 
we can conceive. Allowing a simple and ^o*'**^'^^^' 
common expression, they may be called the " nothing 
in the way " • of Matter and Motion. To meet the 
objection that distinction cannot exist between 
nothings — that the idea of two nothings is an absurd- 
ity — it may correctly be said that they are only 
one. For, it seems a self-evident statement that Space 
is known by contrast with that which occupies Space, 
that is. Matter; Time, by that which occupies Time, 
that is Motion; in each case the Continent by the 
Content. We have Time, then, not because there are 
two nothings, but because there are two somethings. If 
we had a third substance we might have a third nothing, 
not because Nothing has any distinctions in itself, but 
because it is known by contrast with that which occupies 
it, and which does possess distinctions. 

This view finds confirmation when applied to what 
we may for present convenience call special kinds of 
nothingness. The absence of all material form and 
substance in any given locality we express by the single 
word nothing J meaning empty, or comparatively empty 
space. But in speaking of the absence of certain forms 
of motion we have different words, as darkness^ the 
nothingness of light ; cold^ silence^ deathy the nothing- 
ness of heat, sound, life. No thinker will pretend that 
the first set of these terms mean any real and positive 
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things. We have them, not because they represent so 
many forms of Nothing, but because life, sound, heat, 
and light are so many forms of the something Motion ; 
and we know the negatives only as the absence and 
contrast of those particular modes of positive movement. 
Description of Space and Time are unconditional, for 
spaceandTime. ^^^ nothinguoss would be the same whether 
anything were contained or not. They are unlimited 
and illimitable, for Time is eternal in the past and future, 
and Space is infinite in all directions. They are indi- 
visible, for however many limits and divisions we may 
pass through them, or however much they may be occu- 
pied, that which is occupied or limited cannot be sepa- 
rated from that which is not ; they are not only beyond, 
and around, but in and through everything — ^an absolute 
unity of nothingness. They are immeasurable or un- 
quantifiable, in their nature as well as in extent, for no 
one ever thought of measuring Space by a yard-stick of 
Space, or Time with a Gunter's-chain of Time itself: what 
we mean by a quantity of space is the quantity of matter 
that might be contained in it ; a quantity or length of time 
is the amount of motion it might contain, measured by 
some particular movement for a unit, such as a revolution 
of the earth on its axis, or of a watch-pointer over its dial. 

Matter and Motion are uncreateable and 

Description of , 

Matter and mdcstructiblc realities, conditioned by the 

Motion. ' ^ *' ^ 

necessity of having space and time in which 
to exist, limited to an amount that cannot be diminished 
or increased. There is no infinity belonging to them ; 
not even an infinity of parts or atoms; for however 
inconceivable to the imagination may be the number of 
drops in the ocean, or sands on the shore — ^however 
incapable we may be of numbering even a single hogshead 
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of these — ^the reason ^ CQnceives and knows that because 
there is a limit to the whole, there is an actual limit to 
the number of the parts, and as truly in regard to the 
drops in the ocean, or in a thousand oceans, as to those 
in a pint cup. That matter is not infinite in extent is 
clear from the single consideration that it moves ; if it 
were infinitely extended there could be no empty space 
to allow a change of position. Motion is no more 
infinite than the matter which is the subject of it, either 
in extent, or in the number of movements. It is only a 
relative or comparative infinite we mean whenever the 
word is applied to any actual existence. 

Matter is the substance of which all ma- ji^^^^^g^ ^ g^i,. 
terial things are composed, not excepting ®^^^' 
that which thinks. It may be conceived, when divested 
as far as possible of its properties, as the simple some- 
thing which occupies space. It is utterly passive, inert, 
or forceless. The resistance to pressure which it is said 
to manifest after being reduced to the smallest compass, 
is not the resistance of force at all, for nearly all force 
can be pressed out of it ; but simply because its nature 
is to occupy space it cannot be squeezed out of existence, 
as it might be if there were no limit to condensation. * 

For the same reason it is impenetrable. It has size or 

1 It is Spinoza that is entitled to the credit of making origin- 
ally the distinction between conception by the reason and con- 
ception by the imagination ; the former referring to that which is 
possible or impossible, absurd or necessary in itself, the latter re- 
ferring to the cmwunt, degree^ or extent to which a conceivable thing 
can be taken into the imagination — the former carrying the same 
representation to all minds capable of logical reasoning, the lat- 
ter varying with the growth and capacity of every individual 
mind. We have in it the key to a great deal of confused and 
contradictory speculation. 

3 This is the resistance referred to by Spencer in the quotation 
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quantity, and the inherent quality of form, definite or in- 
definite ; but all qualities except form are conferred upon 
it by relation. It is the conductor and vehicle of Motion. 

Motion or force is a true substance in 
the strict signification of the word — the im- 
material substance that enters into and constitutes all 
modes of force, ^ all visible and invisible movements and 
events, processes and functions, thoughts and feelings, 
causes and effects. The one word motion or movement 
conveys as perfect an idea of its nature as any defi- 
nition. . Its quantity is expressed by mom,entum^ veloc- 
ity^ intensity ; and, like matter, it may be said to have, 
under any circumstances, some definite or indefinite 
form. 

Matter and Force are correlative as m,a- 

Matter and Mo- 
tion as correi- teviol and immaterial substances : and as 

atiyes. ' 

substances or noumena, persistent reali- 
ties, the Something, they are the correlates of Space 
and Time, the Nothing. Though they have a common 
character in both being substantial, they cannot be re- 
solved into a single essence. The supposition that 

^on page/, as the evidence of Matter, and by him called /<7rc«. The 
difference does not affect the argument there made against him, 
as the statements are equally true of real force, that is, Motion. 

1 Though the community of nature between Gravitation and 
other forces is not yet known, it may be made apparent by a 
theory recognizing all kinds of attraction as the effect of outside 
atmospheric or ethereal pressure, which pressure itself results 
from the insensible motion of gaseous molecules. Gravitation, 
thus made conceivable, then becomes the correlate, not of Repul- 
sion, but of Hadiation ; and the law of intensity or quantity (inverse 
proportion to square of distance) has the same explanation in both. 

By this interpretation, too, that weak point in the doctrine of 

the Conservation and Correlation of Forces which regards the 

force of position is made strong, and the whole doctrine unassailable. 
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atoms of matter are points of force, or that the two are 
convertible into one another, or into force alone, is an 
inconceivable notion, connected with the old mistake of 
assuming a one absolute reality or essence, and scarcely 
less absurd than that of transcending space and time. 

It may now be seen that it is only because qqi^^q^^ q^ t^^ 
reality— essence, being, substance — ^has been -^^^oi^^^- 
wrongly attributed to the Absolute that it has been sup- 
posed to be "beyond the reach of human thought," and 
reason supposed to " require a belief in what was 
beyond reason." By giving to the Absolute the nega- 
tive and unqualified character of Space and Time, or 
vice versaj to Space and Time the negative and unqual- 
ified character of the Absolute, and thus leaving Matter 
and Motion free from the mystery always hitherto asso- 
ciated with noumena, the reason is seen to extend to 
everything just as it is. That philosophical instinct that 
has always believed in, and sought for, a comprehensi- 
ble solution of ontological problems is discovered to be 
justifiable, as is also the logic (of Correlation) that held 
the Relative and Finite to imply the Absolute and Infi- 
nite ; for this logic no more requires the Absolute and 
Infinite to be a substantial reality than the Positive 
requires the Negative, or the Possible requires the 
Impossible to be a substantial reality. 

In the discussion of Unity and Difference, j^^ Absolute 
it was stated that correlation must extend at ^^^^' 
least one step farther back than Unity. It does. 
Although Matter and Motion have a common unity or 
uniformity in their substantiality, and in all that belongs 
to that, there is one pair of correlates, Something and 
Nothing, Reality and Non-reality, between which it is 
impossible to conceive any common character at aU* 
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Forms, (^nauties, ^7 ^^^ *™® ^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^7 ^^ impatient 
ieiationsf' *^ know what it is proposed to do with con- 
ditions, forms, quantities, qualities, and rela- 
tions. The answer is that these, taking them in the 
meaning commonly attached to the words — ^the sense of 
secondary, as applied to qualities — are all phenomenal, 
that is, changeable and transient, the products of evolu- 
tion and dissolution. Matter and Motion, persistent and 
unchangeable, are now to be thought of as they are in 
their simplest state, where there is no evolution — the 
insensible condition of both, with which the Nebular 
Theory commences to build up the universe of forms. 
They have quantity, by virtue of being limited and 
divisible ; and form, because we cannot conceive of gase- 
ous atoms, or the motions of such atoms, without some 
definite or indefinite form or direction. Neither can 
these atoms and movements be conceived without some 
relations and qualities, however little and indefinite. But 
no sensible bodies or movements having sensible forms, 
quantities, qualities, and relations yet exist. Matter and 
Motion have also relation to each other and to Space and 
Time ; but this least amount of primary relation, form, 
and quality is that which they must possess if they exist 
or are conceived at all. So much is inherent in their 
very nature, and, as inherent, is opposed to those second- 
ary and phenomenal conditions, relations, forms, quanti- 
ties, and qualities that result through development from 
the existence and persistence of Matter and Force. ^ 

Formal State- Takiug the principal distinctions that have 
ment. been made, and puttiug them into a con- 

1 The argument of this paragraph is, virtually, that the quality, 
or sum of quaUties, and the thing itself are the same. Even the 
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densed and formal fitatement, we have, for the first 
division : 



Nothing-^ 



The Continent : Non-reality ; Space 
and Time, unconditioned, absolute, and 
infinite, unqualified (except negatively), 
and unquantified, considered as two, but 
really one. 



r The Content: Positive Reality; Nou- 
SoMBTHma'S mena and Phenomena ; conditioned, rela- 
tive, and finite, qualified and quantified. 






Positive Existence — ^the JRelative, the Content, the 
Something — ^is then divisible into : 



NOUMENA-^ 



Phknomek A < 



Self-existent, immutable, and perma- 
nent Being; dual Substance; Matter and 
Motion, as they are in themselves, or in 
their simplest conceivable state. 

Changeable and transient bodies and 
movements, with their forms, quantities, 
relations, and qualities ; the world of na- 
ture, eventuality, life, and mind, evolved 
and dissolved by Jorce and Matter. 



In the distribution of the sciences corre- 
sponding to these we have first a science (if 



Correeponding 
Sciences. 



substance of a thing is a quality, its substantiality or something- 
ness. Indeed we might include quantity (in the sense of individ- 
ual quantities, sizes, rapidities, etc.)) as, also, condition, relation, 
and form, as being the same with the thing itself, as far as they 
go, that is, as parts of the compound thing. It thus becomes 
unneceiMarj to deal with them separately as abstntctions. 
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the word so applied is not a misnomer) of the Negative, 
Absolute, or Nothing — Space and Time — thitherto in- 
cluded indefinitely under Ontology or Loffic 
but for which is rather doubtfully proposed 
the name of Negatology. 

The science of the Positive begins with 

Noumeiiology. ^ 

Noumenology or Ontology proper — a true 
science of comprehensible substances as they are in their 
own nature, with the inherent primary characteristics 
belonging to them. One of them — ^Motion or Force — 
is the universal cause. There are two branches of this 
science, and it then becomes a problem to select from 
Mechanics, Physics, and Chemistry, ^ with the aid of a 
subdivision and rearrangement, the materials for the 
sciences of Force and Matter. 

Phenomenology, ^pposcd to Outology or Noumcuology is 
Phenomenology, the science of the evolu- 
tion of combined Matter and Motion into Phenomena — 
that diflerentiating development, before described, of all 
the sciences, except those just named — a branching hier. 
archy or tree of knowledge, corresponding v^ith the 
actual origin, progress, and succession of the various 
domains of the universe as they have been differentiated 

m II,, I..- ■■.■! I 1111 ■■■>■■■■■■ Bi !■■ . ■*■■ ^^m^—^^-m-^-^^m^m^^^ mt ■■ ii.i — pbik ■■■ 

1 In this connection it may not be entirely wild to raise the ques. 
tion whether the qualities of chemical elements are not dependent 
mainly on the form of their atoms, the substance of each being 
supposed the same, and each atom many-sided in proportion to its 
quantivalence, as, for instance, the carbon atom to have the form 
of a triangular pyramid, and hence four-sided ; while the form 
itself is produced by the omnipresent conflict of bodies and parti- 
cles, in some such manner as stones having a variety of shapes may 
undesignedly be broken from the same material in a quarry. The 
hypothesis is, however, too new to myself tp be recommended 
with any confidencer 
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into existence, furnishing, when fully matured, a history 
of Creation from the days of chaos to the present 
time, and carrying it on in anticipation through the 
perfection of evolution into that predominant disso- 
lution that shall return all phenomenal things to the 
original state. 

The science of Substance, with its two Elements and 
branches, is thus placed against the sciences ^vointion. 
of Phenomena, as the materials of a construction against 
their preparation and combination, manipulation, or 
use. Then, as the materials or elements, Matter and 
Motion^ enter into all phenomena, so the Phenomenol- 
ogy of Matter and Motion — Physics and Mechanics — 
should be developed, and combined and reproduced in 
all the succeeding Phenomenology. This is essentially 
the same idea as that held by Mr. Spencer, and of 
which his " First Principles" is an exposition, the common 
character of the phenomenal process, as a whole and in 
its minor aspects, being expressed in Evolution and Dis- 
solution. His arrangement of materials and mode of 
progress are somewhat different from those here marked 
out. 

The beginning of the evolutionary pro- pi^^ eyoiution- 
cess, for both Phenomena and Science, ^t science, 
would then a})pear to be in Cosmogony or the origin of 
worlds. This is also the starting-point which Spencer 
has taken in his classification (Table 3) of the concrete 
sciences. What remains to be done is to decide upon 
the correctness of that distribution, and the changes, if 
any, that are needed to make it perfect so far as it ex- 
tends. 
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Tabular view. J ^u qq^ leave this subject by restating, 
in a condensed tabular form, the classification thus far 
effected : 



o 






p 



Negatology. 



CO 

g- 

I 



GD 
O 

i 
5* 



Noumenology. 
(Two branches.) 



Matter. 



Phen. of 

Materials or 

Elements. 



Phen. of 
Materials. 

(Many 
branches.) 




s 



23 



Phenomenology of Erolution. 
(Unlimited number of branches.) 
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Let it here be observed, however, that as the higher 
forms of force and matter, the organic and social, are 
not evolved till after the lower ones and their products^ 
they are not combined with the lower ones at the be- 
ginning, but afterward, and this the diagram does not 
represent, as it could not till the classification should be 
much farther carried out. 

The only remaining evidence to be here pj^^i ^^^^ ^ 
offered in support of Correlation, is the fact ^o"®^^o°- 
that it answers all the tests by which other great gene- 
ralizations were at the outset of this discussion shown 
to he defective. 

Having now, by all the various evidences. Results, 

reached such a strong probability in favor of the grand 
universalization, it may not be inexcusable to mention 
some of the results that are to be expected from its 
establishment. 

That such a unity will supply the basis Bads of Dednc 
of universal deduction sought for in vain by ^^^' 
all philosophy is readily perceived. That it will lead to 
all knowledge through deduction, even at a vast expense 
of time and thought, is not at all certain. One of the 
first truths learned by the assistance of Correlation will 
be tliat a union of counterparts is necessary to all suc- 
cessful construction, and hence the equal necessity of 
inductive and deductive thinking. Accepting this, and 
making use of the theory in the way all theories are 
used in science, as a guide and help to experiment and 
further induction in minor departments, there is reason 
to believe it will be productive of large and gratifying 
new developments. 
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Liberauty. Among Other important changes in thought 
that will spring from an acceptance of Correlation will 
be a presumption of truth in opposed doctrines; and 
from this a new outgrowth of candor and liberality. 
This statement, however, does not mean that all sorts of 
conflicting notions, views, creeds, and doctrines are, 
with a small exception of real error, capable of recon- 
ciliation. On the contrary, many doctrines are purely 
superstitious and false; others contain faint adumbra- 
tions of the truth, requiring to be largely modified or 
Correlated ©i^tirely recast; others still are practical 
truths. truths as opposed to theoretical, and chang- 

ing with every change of circumstances ; while there are 
yet others which, though apparently conflicting, are 
equally true, and really harmonious when fully under- 
stood. Neither is it intended to predict any immediate 
harmony of progressive and conservative thinkers them- 
selves. But at the same time, with those who, acknow- 
ledging Correlation, must acknowledge that every truth, 
doctrine, or conception has something, either true or 
false, for its correlate, the mind will be opened to the 
recognition of that correlate, and predisposed to look for 
it, even when the theory cannot guide to it directly. 
_ , , , . The conception will be no less remarkable 

ExclutsiOD of in- '■ 

tosf^*^^®°^ for what it excludes. If among the minor 
branches of the tree of knowledge it guards 
us against overlooking any, on the other hand it clears 
away from the large limbs of the trunk a vast mass of 
philosophical pseud-ideas and superstitious rubbish, leav- 
ing them few in number and beautifully well-defined 
in outline. 
Disappearanceof ^he disappearance of the Absolute as a 

Reaiit^^*°^^** positive reality, this grand stumbling-block 
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of the human intellect in all ages, this last great 
superstition, from which even the most powerful 
minds have never been able to free themselves, will be a 
most striking result. With this disappearance, and the 
resolution of Space and Time into nothingness, arises 
the possibility of knowing things in themselves, as they 
really are, so far as we know them at all — of gaining a 
clear and simple conception of the nature of substance, 
quality, and all the various forms of force; the very 
knowledge that Comte so earnestly warned his disciples 
against attempting, and which nearly all scientific men 
have declared impossible. While an absolute reality 
will be as inconceivable as ever, an actual ^ 

' Conception of 

conception of the Noumena, so long mis- |^iJ^*°*^®°^" 
taken to be one with the Absolute, will be 
realized, and be as readily acceptable to the trained 
thinker as to the ignorant man by whom such know- 
ledge was never doubted, The union of Ontology and 
Science in the Primary Distribution just made, bringing 
all knowledge into one body, and taking away all the 
old ground of speculation, though remarkable as an un- 
expected development, thus becomes a very natural and 
rational proceeding. Moreover, it is one not to be re- 
gretted, for the human mind never has been satisfied, 
and any one capable of taking an interest in 

•^ ^ , ® Final Satisfac- 

philosophical questions will, I think, agree tioncrfthein- 
with me that it never can be satisfied with 
an unknowable and inconceivable Absolute Reality 
placed at the foundations of the universe, causing logical 
contradictions in thought, and limiting every attempt to 
understand the nature of things with its " Thus far shalt 
thou go and no farther." 
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Personal views ^^ *^^ above Bummary of results plainly 

deducible from Correlation as a univer- 
sality, I will here add an equally short statement 
of some ' conclusions to which my own mind has been 
led since being acquainted with the law, but which are 
not yet fully matured, and which the reader who puts 
no value upon indi\ddual speculations is entirely free to 
neglect. 

The disposition to see truth in opposed conceptions 
and doctrines has enabled me to discover an actual or 
possible harmony between many of them, and their ne- 
cessity to each other as counterparts in a complete 
theory. An immense development, not of eclecticism 
solely, but of eclecticism and originality combined, is 
Eclectic recon. apparently possible and necessary. The 
ciiiation. present holders of opposite positions see no 
way of reconciliation, because their minds are fettered 
by the prevailing assumption that antagonism is natural 
and unavoidable. But in any case an ultimate harmony 
will be brought about by a complete knowledge of the 
whole subject— of all that lies between the two ex- 
tremes. And if the action of one mind is any indica- 
tion of what will be done by others, then a belief that 
there is an agreement, and the disposition to discover it 
added, will lead to many harmonies not now known or 
suspected to exist. 

Reforms. The most important, perhaps, of all dis- 

tinctions among correlated truths is that of the Abso- 
lute, Abstract, or Theoretical as opposed to the Practi- 
cal ; or the theoretical truth and the practical application 
of it — essentially the same as that of Pure and Applied 
science — a division to which, as carried into social sub- 
jects, at least, Mr. Spencer is, I think, the only writer 
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who has given any considerable attention. The first 
class embraces, among others, nearly all those ideas 
called refoTTYiatory^.y^YSii^ the other covers all those 
antagonistic views held by the intelligent conservative. 
The ability of justifying both these classes of views, and 
of oflFering a point of practical agreement that can be 
supported by the authority of science, appears to me as 
the ability and means of preventing an inconceivable 
amount of mental and moral discord and anarchy, and 
of substituting friendly tolerance and liberality in place 
of narrow-minded bigotry and hate. The principle is 
capable of a very extended application. 

Passing over some theories of less impor- ^ nai d it 
tance, I refer to the conception of a personal 
Deity. This, which is scarcely more destroyed by plac- 
ing Matter and Motion at the background of things than 
by the doctrine of an unknowable Absolute, still has a 
substitute in that intellectual and moral order of the 
universe which has always been claimed as the witness 
of intelligent Divinity, and which, assuming the ultimate 
perfection of it, answers all the main purposes of such a 
conception. The personification of it will then remain 
a practical truth, or practical interpretation of the theo- 
retical truth, so long as the need of such a personal 
deity is felt by the human mind. The opposition of the 
theoretical and practical, in this case, instead of creating 
discordant feeling, will, on the part of the Correlation- 
ist, lead him to see the present practical necessity of 
the counterparting idea of personification ; a necessity 
that has already been illustrated by Mr. Spencer in an 
essay on " The Uses of Anthropomorphism." 

As to a conscious existence after death, it pntoM existence, 
is not at all impossible, nor to n^yself im- 
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probable, that the conceptioii of a refined or spiritual 
matter, correlative to ordinary or gross matter, and of 
spiritual existences, of some sort, composed of such mat- 
ter, may yet find a solid basis in the truths of positive 
science. 

conciuBion. There is, of course, no limit to the changes 
of thought and feeling that may occur if the tnith and 
authority of Correlation shall become finally established. 
Those mentioned are some of the most important ones 
that have yet been suggested. Not the least merit of 
these theories, as of all those advanced in the discussion, 
is the fact that they are entirely conceivable, and the 
causes indicated true natural causes; while they are also 
in harmony with, and supported by, our most common 
and familiar knowledge. And with a confidence in the 
great law, thus originated and constantly increasing, I 
offer it to the careful and critical examination of those 
capable of doing justice to its claims. 

Note. — It will doubtless occur to some that more attention 
should have been given to the subject of Intelligence. The ina- 
bility to conceive of intelligence as arising out of matter, when 
the nature of the two seems so entirely different, will be, as it has 
always been, an obstacle to the acceptance of any view not in 
accordance with the Spiritualist or Idealist philosophies. In re- 
gard to this, biological science shows that intelligence actually 
has grown up by the slowest and most gradual steps of evolution. 
And notwithstanding the nature of it has been pronounced incon- 
ceivable by the whole scientific world, and called one of the 
mysteries of the Absolute, all of which are past finding out, the 
author will further say that he has glimpses of an entirely con- 
ceivable, rational, and simple theory of the nature of intelligence 
as belonging to matter, of consciousness, of the thinking process, 
of the mental organism, and of the Ego or conscious personality. 



